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TRIBUTES TO ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB 

In our comment on Mrs. Eobb's death in the May Jouknal, we 
could give no account of the services which followed, as our pages were 
just going to press. Funeral services were held in Trinity Cathedral 
in Cleveland, and the beautiful service of the Church of England 
was read by Bishop Leonard and Dean Du Moulin, both of whom 
were warm personal friends of hers. Wreaths of violets and other 
beautiful flowers were laid upon the coffin and arranged about the 
chancel, and these came from the many societies in which Mrs. Eobb 
had worked so devotedly and from her various friends and associ- 
ates. Some of the societies represented were the Society of Superin- 
tendents of Training Schools, the Johns Hopkins Alumnae Associa- 
tion, The Nurses' Associated Alumnae of the United States, the Board 
of Managers of the Lakeside Hospital, and many others. Miss Max- 
well and Miss Nutting went on from New York, and Miss Delano from 
Washington. It was at first thought that the burial would be at her 
old home in Canada, but Burlington, New Jersey, is her final resting- 
place. 

Memorial services were held in New York City on Sunday, May 
8, in the Church of the Heavenly Eest; in Chicago, on Tuesday, May 
3, at the Nurses' Home of the Illinois Training School, at which ad- 
dresses were given by Rev. Mr. Pardee, who prepared Mrs. Eobb for 
confirmation, by Miss Mclsaac, her former pupil, associate, and warm 
friend, and others; at Johns Hopkins on Sunday, May 8, in the 
entrance hall of the nurses' home. Here addresses were made by Dr. 
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Hurd, Miss Nutting, Dr. Llewellys Barker, Miss Nevins, Mrs. William 
Ellicott, and Dr. William H. Welch. These had all been closely asso- 
ciated with Mrs. Eobb, and Dr. Welch had been one of the Bellevue 
lecturers during her training days. We hope to report all these ad- 
dresses very fully in one of our early fall numbers, when there can be 
gathered together other estimates and tributes which it is now too 
soon to obtain. It is hoped to give then a late picture of Mrs. Eobb. 
That which appears as our frontispiece in this Journal is the one 
most nurses will prefer, as it shows her in her nurse's dress. It is put in 
as a loose leaf by special request of some of our readers who feel that 
many will wish to frame it. We hope it may have an honored place on 
the wall of many a class room. 

On Tuesday afternoon, May 10, the Graduate Nurses' Association 
of Cleveland appointed' a committee to serve under the name of the 
"Isabel Hampton Eobb Memorial." 

This committee is to collaborate with a committee of the same 
nature appointed by the Visiting Nurse Association of Cleveland toward 
securing a Club House for Graduate Nurses where the interests of 
nurses, whether engaged in private, institutional, or social service can 
be more closely unified, the idea being that class consciousness and the 
potentiality of any profession is developed through a close community 
of interests and aims. Such a club-house emphasis on the educational 
side was Mrs. Eobb's dearest wish. 

At a special meeting of the League for Nursing Education, New 
York City, held April 22d, 1910, the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted: 

Whereas, We have learned with profound sorrow of the death 
of our colleague, Isabel Hampton Eobb 

Be it resolved, That in the death of Mrs. Eobb, we, as superin- 
tendents, lose one of our most able and inspiring co-workers, and the 
nursing profession suffers an irreparable loss in being deprived of one 
of its most brilliant members. 

Mrs. Eobb's unceasing efforts for the advancement of nursing edu- 
cation, combined with mental endowments of a high order, made her 
a leader in the profession, and a splendid example of noble woman- 
hood. 

Resolved, That we tender to her family our heartfelt sympathy 
in its great bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
family of our late associate, and that they be sent for publication to 
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the American Journal of Nursing and to other medical and nurs- 
ing journals. 

Anna C. Maxwell, K.N., 
Mary A. Samuel, K.N., 
Mabel Wilson, R.N., 

Committee. 

A resolution, adopted on May 8, in San Francisco, reads, 

Whereas, the all-wise Creator has decreed in His wisdom to re- 
move by death, our distinguished and gifted leader, Isabel Hamp- 
ton Eobb, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the San Francisco County Nurses' Association, that 
we pause in our activities to mourn this great loss and to acknowledge 
with grateful, though grief-stricken hearts her manifold benefactions 
to our welfare; her untimely death not alone bereaving this associa- 
tion and all its members, but also the organizations of nursing and 
nursing interests throughout the world. 

As a teacher of nursing, and an author of our literature, we rec- 
ognize her as ranking in value with Florence Nightingale; as an or- 
ganizer, her presence alone inspired courage and inspiration. Her 
happy soul exhibited a self-mastery and magnanimity which has influ- 
enced the commonweal of us all. 

The army of striving nurses she leaves has been benefited in all 
the walks and duties of the profession, by her unwavering exercise of 
noble talents and by her life of worth and power. Our grateful sister- 
hood — numbering thousands — representing all walks of nurses' call- 
ing, bless her, for having come into our lives, and to us she must ever 
be a living presence. 

We pray that the merciful Power may comfort the stricken hearts 
of her family and that a living faith in the immutability of the soul 
may be their consolation. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the minutes of our 
Association and be published in our official organ, the Nurses' Journal 
of the Pacific Coast, and that a copy be sent to the American Jour- 
nal oe Nursing, and to her family. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio, comes this message : " The Jewish Hos- 
pital Alumnae Association wishes to express, through the American 
Journal or Nursing, its sincere sorrow over the untimely death of 
Mrs. Hunter Eobb. The entire nursing profession has been deprived 
of one of its staunchest workers and strongest allies." 
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St. Luke's, Chicago, Alumnae leaflet says : " With the death of 
Isabel Hampton Eobb, the nursing profession has lost one of its 
staunchest friends and hardest workers. She was perhaps one of the 
best known of that band of valiant women who first began the fight 
for higher standards in the profession. What pupil nurse has not met 
and become acquainted with her as she poured over ' Hampton ' to be 
ready for class, or referred to her for advice to do things right ? There 
was hardly a committee of the National Association of any import- 
ance in which Mrs. Eobb was not active, or a movement for the broad- 
ening of the nurse's life and work in which she was not foremost." 

The British Journal of Nursing commenting on Mrs. Eobb's death 
in its issues of April 23, 30 and May 7, says: "It is impossible to 
express the sorrow which will be felt not only in the United States, but 
throughout the whole nursing world. In America Mrs. Eobb was recog- 
nized leader, counsellor, and friend, in all that concerns nursing and 
nurses. A Canadian by birth, Miss Isabel Hampton, like so many of her 
countrywomen, owed her professional training to the great Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York, and the United States gave her scope for the exer- 
cise of her genius. There is no finer position in the nursing world than 
that of Superintendent of the Nurse Training School at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, and she discharged the duties of this office 
with a distinction which brought honor both upon the school and upon 
herself. Her marriage with Dr. Hunter Eobb, which took place in Lon- 
don, the lovely flowers which she carried on that occasion being the gift 
of Miss Florence Nightingale, in no way lessened her interest in nurs- 
ing. ' Once a nurse always a nurse/ was her motto, and she devoted 
herself to the furtherance of nursing organization and of the interests 
of the American Society of Superintendents of Training Schools, and 
the Nurses' Associated Alumnae — which owed their foundation to her 
wise foresight — and to other public work. Destiny decreed that she 
should play a great part in the evolution of nursing, and, as often hap- 
pens, dowered her with the qualities necessary to a leader with lavish 
hand. Splendidly strong, physically and mentally, capable, forceful, and 
magnetic, with a personality which not only charmed but commanded 
respect, she was able to impress others with her own strong convictions, 
and to carry them to fruition for the benefit of her profession in its early 
days, when wise guidance was of supreme importance. 

" Her presence in London last year as a delegate to the International 
Council of Nurses was a great joy to her colleagues, and it is difficult to 
believe that a personality of such superabundant vitality has passed away. 
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" Isabel Hampton Eobb belongs not only to America, but to the 
nursing world at large, which will always feel the uplifting influence of 
her life, revere her teaching, and keep her memory fragrant." 

The Minnesota Courant says : " Her work for nurses and the pro- 
fession of nursing is a matter of history — her place can never be filled." 

These public utterances fill us with pride, but quite as weighty in 
their tribute to the worth of Mrs. Kobb's influence are the many com- 
ments which are sprinkled through our daily correspondence. Almost 
every letter which reaches our desk contains some reference to our loss 
and some expression of personal sorrow, from those who knew her only 
by name, " Although I had never met her, I admired her greatly," to 
those who were her contemporaries, " It is sad to feel that the pioneers 
of the profession are beginning to leave us, but sic transit, we would 
not stay here always if we could. Happy are those who can go without 
long wasting illness and the discipline of pain." 

IN MEMORIAM 
ELIZABETH PARRY UPJOHN. 

Another valued worker in the nursing ranks is removed so sud- 
denly that it seems hardly possible to realize that she is gone. Miss 
Upjohn, who died at sea, while journeying alone, was superintendent of 
the nursing staff of the Out-patient Department of the Consumptives' 
Hospital, Boston, and so recently as March contributed to our pages a 
most interesting article describing the work of that staff; every one 
who read it must have felt the power and ability of the writer and from 
the personal letters which reach us commenting on her death, we 
learn that she was a woman of great influence and charm, as well. Her 
life had been full of unusual opportunities, used to the utmost. She 
was born and educated in England but received her nurse's training in 
St. Luke's Hospital, Utica. Later, she studied philanthropy and set- 
tlement work in New York, did missionary work in Japan with an uncle 
who was a bishop there, worked in Paris and New York, and finally spent 
three years in Cleveland in connection with the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, where she had charge of the children's out-door camp and helped 
organize the tuberculosis work. 

Of her work in Boston we quote the comments of Dr. Simon F. Cox, 
superintendent of the Consumptives' Hospital : " When the out-patient 
department of the Boston Hospital was inaugurated she was selected 
as the most competent person obtainable for the position of superin- 
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tendent of nurses. In the three years following she more than vindicated 
the choice. 

" Coming to Boston a stranger, in a single week she had learned the 
city and knew every one connected with the work. Filled with enthu- 
siasm for the fight against tuberculosis, she inspired equally all with 
whom she came into contact. Her ability as an organizer was unique. 

"The head of a staff of 20 nurses, she knew personally each case 
which her department dealt with and day and night saw her in the front 
of the fight. Where her nurses could go, she said, she could go, and 
no weather was so bad as to deter her. 

" She came to Boston equipped with a good knowledge of French 
and German. Finding that her duties brought her into contact with 
many Italians, she proceeded to master their language also, and induced 
many of her nurses to do the same. 

" She could quickly grasp a situation and was ready for any emer- 
gency. When she learned of the Chelsea fire, she gathered six of her 
nurses and went over on her own responsibility to do relief work. With- 
out rest she labored through Sunday and the night and day following. 

" Last winter she broke down from overwork, and for three weeks 
was compelled to rest in a hospital. She returned quickly to her work, 
however, and went about it with greater vigor than before. 

" For twenty years she had been afflicted with diabetes and knew 
that her death might occur at any time and almost without warning. 
This knowledge, however, she put aside, and wholly forgot herself in 
her duties." 

One who knew her well says of her : " She has given her life 
for her work, for she has never been well or strong — her eagerness 
to fix the highest standards and to see the work of the Consumptives' 
Hospital developed to its fullest possibilities and greatest degree of use- 
fulness has enabled her to inspire her staff of nurses with a noble en- 
thusiasm. Her life is a lesson to all nurses in its devotion to duty and 
unwavering adherence to high ideals in spite of discouragement, even 
sometimes seeming failure." The nurses who worked with her all say 
she was their inspiration and that they do not see how they can go on 
without her. 

THE SOCIAL SERVICES OF THE DISTRICT NURSE 

An article under this heading, written by Miss Nutting, appears in 
the Household Arts Review of Teachers' College, in which she says, in 
part: " No branch of work in the field of nursing is more popular at 
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the present time than that known as district or visiting nursing — 
popular in that general sense of the term which includes the workers 
themselves, the nurses, the families and districts in which they work, 
and the public through whose generosity and interest this particular 
form of educational philanthropy is initiated and maintained. Its 
status at present is that of an institution, and its growth during the 
last decade has been somewhat remarkable. 

" Its increased activity in all general lines of visiting work, and its 
expansion into many special lines, have been most marked during the 
last few years and are significant of the rapid growth of public senti- 
ment in matters relating to public health and social welfare. Most 
movements in this direction find themselves turning, sooner or later, to 
district nurses for assistance or co-operation, and the simplicity and 
flexibility of these nursing associations, leaves them free to work under 
almost any conditions. As yet there has been no unification of the vari- 
ous association or workers, no national organization working for some 
uniformity in methods or for educational ideals and standards among 
the workers, that may perhaps come as it has in England, and with 
it certain advantages. In the meantime there is a growing realization 
here of what has always been accepted in England, that the district 
nurse must bring high qualifications to her important work. Her gen- 
eral education must be liberal, since she must combine the three func- 
tions of nurse, teacher, and social worker. Her technical training must 
be complete, since she can never, like the private nurse, select her 
patients and decline work which is uncongenial or for which she feels 
unprepared. Whatever presents itself in the course of daily life in tene- 
ment, home or rural community, the district nurse must be sufficient for, 
while in the capacity of social worker, which she always is, social phe- 
nomena must be observed and correctly interpreted. 

" The belief in the importance of the public services required of the 
district nurse, teacher, and social worker, the conviction that they call 
for definite and special preparation beyond that which the hospital can 
supply, has led to the establishment of a course in the college, designed 
to meet this need." 

PRIVATE NURSING INTERESTS 

It is encouraging to find the private duty nurses responding so well 
to our request that they ask for articles which they feel would be of 
use to them, and using the letter box more freely for discussion of their 
problems. Two of the articles in this month's Journal, — " Care of 
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Convalescent Children," and "Pernicious Anaemia," are the result of 
such requests, while in the letter box the discussion over the care of 
male patients, diet in obstetrical cases, and the amusement of conva- 
lescent children continues. We hope to have more letters in regard to 
the nurse on duty in a hotel. The subject has not been exhausted, by 
any means. 

Dr. Marion Craig Potter asks us to publish a special request for her. 
She has recently contributed an article on "Vernal Kecurrence of 
Chorea " to the Woman's Medical Journal, which appeared in the April 
issue. In this she traces the coincidence she has found in several cases 
of recurrent chorea between the coming of mosquitoes and the onset of 
the attack. After being poisoned by mosquito bites, the child begins 
to show the symptoms of the return of the trouble. She desires nurses 
who are in touch with children suffering from chorea to keep this in 
mind, watch carefully for any such connection, and report to her 
(through our editorial office) the results. June is the month for special 
observation, or early July. Those who would like to read her article 
can obtain a copy of the Woman's Medical Journal by sending twenty 
cents to its office in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In a recent address to the graduates of the New York City Training 
School, Mrs. Cadwallader Jones paid a kindly tribute to the Journal, 
advising the nurses to subscribe for it and commenting on the increase 
of interest in private duty subjects. 

The Nursing Journal of India, though only in its infancy, is making 
good use of its letter department, by encouraging intelligent discussion 
on topics of vital interest. 

GRADUATE WORK IN INFANT FEEDING 

The Boston Floating Hospital will soon be in active operation for 
the summer season, and will afford, as for a number of years past, 
excellent opportunity for nurses to obtain graduate work in the nurs- 
ing of infantile diseases and in infant feeding. The great increase of 
public interest in the prevention of infant mortality which has been 
shown during the past year is increasing the demand for nurses spe- 
cially trained in both preventive and remedial work, and every nurse 
who is adapted to such work, and who is interested in it, but whose own 
hospital has not given broad facilities in the care of babies, would be 
wise to prepare herself by special study in some of the many places in 
operation in summer, such as summer camps, milk depots, dispensaries, 
or, better still, by the complete courses given at the infants' hospitals 
or by the Floating Hospital. 
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PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

All will rejoice with the nurses of Massachusetts in that, after such 
long and patient struggle, they have at last succeeded in obtaining state 
registration, their bill, the text of which is found in the official depart- 
ment, having been signed by the Governor on April 29, just too late 
for announcement in our May Journal. 

The bill is in some respects a compromise measure as is usually 
the case in states where such bitter opposition to nursing progress 
exists, and its success will depend largely upon the kind of board which 
the Governor appoints. 

Perhaps in no other state has the burden of the conflict been borne 
so continuously by one woman as in Massachusetts, where Miss Eiddle, 
as president of the state association, has again and again led the nurses 
of the state in their efforts and has been again and again defeated. 
She deserves the congratulations and good wishes of all her fellow nurses. 

In Pennsylvania registration is being violently attacked by a number 
of doctors led by Dr. Beates, president of the board of medical exam- 
iners, in a series of letters which have appeared in the daily papers. 
The line of argument followed by these men is that state registration 
renders nurses insubordinate, that they usurp the place of the doctor, 
" carry a kit," do their own prescribing, undermine the doctor's influ- 
ence, and reverse his orders. Their communications do not show clearly 
how these results are to follow registration, nor do they evince familiar- 
ity with the laws which they attack. 

As an editorial in one of the papers suggests, it is difficult to reply 
wisely to such invective because it is so evidently based on ill-will and not 
on reason, but four members of the board of nurse examiners have re- 
plied in a dignified manner through the papers which published the 
attacks, and other doctors and nurses have also written on the subject. 

It seems strange that doctors who are so opposed to the well-trained, 
educated nurse should also be opposed to registration, one would think 
they would find it a great convenience, for it not only makes it possible 
for the doctor or patient desiring the skilled nurse to obtain her, but 
it also makes it possible for the others to avoid her. 

ILLNESS OF THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

The many nurses who are readers of this magazine and who feel 
that they know Miss Palmer, the editor-in-chief, either personally, by 
correspondence, or through the Journal's pages, will be sorry to hear 
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that after some weeks of illness she was obliged to submit to a serious 
surgical operation which was performed a short time after the news 
of Mrs. Eobb's death was received. She is now making a good recovery, 
but will not be at her desk again for several months. 

A CORRECTION 

Through mistaken information, Miss Edna Foley, from whom we 
quoted in the May editorial comment, was credited as a graduate of 
the Massachusetts General. She is, instead, from the Hartford Hospital, 
and is " very proud " to be. 



